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By « little foresight, and prompt action, 
almost every farmer can, before winter, 
make up the deficiency in his hay mow, and 
thus be able to carry all of his stock through 
the winter in good condition without having 
to buy fodder at prices so high as to con- 
sume all of the profits of the farm. When- 
ever any class of crops are short, the farmer 
should not wait to see if anything will turn 
ap to relieve him, but he should at once set 
himeelf at work to turn up something to 
supply the deficiency. 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 


On « pleasant summer day recently we 
took the train at the Lowell depot in this 
city, fora brief visit among the farms in 
Billerica, Mass. We left the train at Bed- 
ford, where we were cordially received by 
Mr. John Fisk, a thrifty and enterprising 
farmer in that locality, who drove us 
about three miles through an enticing 
stretch of country, with the evidences of 
laborious industry along the entire course. 
It is not often that it is our good fortune to 
enjoy anything more delightful. The coun- 
try was dressed in living green, the culti 
vated fields, orchards, woods, and pastures 
showing the favorable conditions of the sea- 
son in most generous measure. Our com- 
panion’s running commentary on what we 
passed was by no means the least interesting 
feature of the ride. 

Among the farms and farming places 
which were pointed out to us by Mr. Fisk, 
as we approached his own locality, was that 
of Henry Ernsting, who is Mr. Fisk’s neigh- 
bor, both of them having their places on the 
extremity of the town of Billerica. Mr- 
Ernst:ng’s specialty is 

THE RAISING OF CHICKENS, 
which he does entirely by the artificial pro- 
cess, employing tor hatcning the Eclipse 
Incubator, manufactured by Caldwell of 
Waltham. It is a contrivance for the hatch- 
ing of chicks that gives universal satisfac. 
tion, and never permits the numerous broods 
that are running about to feel the loss of 
maternal care. Mr. Ernsting has at present 
some 300 chickens, all lively and growing. 
He divides his chickens into little colonies, 
that live in separate enclosures all in a row 
together. The rear of these enclosures con- 
tains a “mother” for each one, under whose 
protecting warmth of wool they run for 


| shelter and comfort as often as they feel the 


want of it. All is kept at the right tem er- 
ature by steam pipes conducting to each» 
and fed from a furnace and boiler at a cen= 
tral station. For each of these little enclo- 
sures is provided a means of exit into a 
common area, in which young rye is growing 
on purpose for the shade and recreation of 
the growing chicks. 

So eonstant is Mr. Ernsting’s care and 


bbb tien thatthe bao Gis tnanbetane. 
particular stage of the hatching process, re- 
moved to his bedroom at night, that he may 
be ready at any hour to attend to the devel- 
oping wants of his coming feathered family. 
He has a netting firmly stretched over this 
rye field to protect its little occupants against 
the soaring hawks that would otherwise be 
only too ready to feast regularly on the 
multitudinous product of his prolific incu- 
bators. To protect hie numerous broods no 
less from the prowling foxes, which are to 
be found in large numbers in that locality, 
he has sagaciously laid a single wire on the 
top of his stone walls around his entire 
farm, the precise meaning of which Reynard 
does not comprehend. As it is a puzzle to 
him, though in point of fact it is no puzzle 
at all, he reflects before he crosses the wall, 
and concludes on the whole that he will 
know more about this new thing before he 
ventures. For once in his life he is made a 
complete fool of, Sooner or later he may 
find it out, but this simple device adm‘rably 
anewers its present purpose. And, by the 
way, we wonder the “Country Club” has not 
yet discovered what riches of hunting 
pleasures exist for its members in the num- 
ber of foxes that burrow end multiply in 
this vicinity. 


MR. FISK’S FARM. 

Pursuing our pleasant way, we came at 
length to the farm and house of Mr. Fisk, to 
which that of Mr. Ernsting adjoins. The 
approach to the house from the Billerica 
and Bedford highway discloses a picture of 
& capacious homestead, about 100 years old, 
standing in the hospitable shade of a mag- 
nificent group of elms, one of them being of 
the age of the original dwelling itself, or 210 
years, and spreading a canopy of shade of not 
less than 100 feet breadth. One could hardly 
help envying its owner, and saying to him- 
self that in such a tranquil sequestration he 
would like to pass one’s life. The farm 
owned by Mr. Fisk comprises 116 acres, of 
which 45 scres are in wood, and the remain- 
der in pasturage and tillage. Within two 
years 400 cords of wood have been cut, out 
of which 23,000 feet of pine and oak lumber 
were sawed. A field of two acres of corn of 
the Early Canada variety attracted our 
special attention. When we saw it, it was 
about three feet high, planted in rows three 
feet apart, and the seed in the drill four to 
five inches apart, lt is this variety of corn’s 
peculiarity that it will bear very close plant- 
ing, and the fodder being fine and small it 
tan be wholly utilised. 
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It ripens in ninety days. Mr. Fisk weeds 
his cornfield with a cultivator, which is fully 
emonstrated to be a much preferable meth- 
pd to the old style hill hoeing. The rows 
are about 35 rods in length, and perfectly 
ptraight. The land was manured broadcast 
with 35 one horse cart loads to the acre, 
and bushed in as soon as it was spread. The 
ground was afterwards lightly ploughed to 

depth of four inches preparatory to plant- 
ne Ton followed an application of animal 
izer, at the rate of about 500 pounds to 

the acre, which was bushed in the drill by 
horse, of course at a great saving of manual 
labor. The yield last year was over 100 
bushels to the acre. Mr. Fisk had on his 
farm a stone wall 12 feet wide and 23 rods 
in length. The stones have been collecting 
for 150 years past. Trees and grape vines 
hadrooted among them in such ways as trees 
axd grape vines will do, and the whole was 
m shelter and hiding place for all kinds of 
ereatures that lead predatory lives in the 
field. In order to remove what had become 
, an eyesore out of sight, a canal twelve feet 
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was clayand ex- 
tremely heavy to handle. 
The two dry seasons of 1882 and 1883 


were very favorable for the work, and the; 
whole mass of stones were put under 
ground. The space was at once leveled off, 
fertilized, and seeded down. All along that 
line there is not only a clear gain of land 
but the best of drainage is secured for a 
wide strip of territory, which is thus a per- 
manent improvement. Pines have been 
planted in part to cover ground which was 
good for nothing else, although the main 
line was set to protect a peach yard nine 
years ago. The late peach yard of 300 
trees was made up of Early and Late Craw- 
ford and Hale’s Early, The three crops 
yielded Mr. Fiske $1800. The present 
yerd is a planting of Early Crawfords and 
Late Crawfords.~ ‘The pines being near 
eight feet high, by the time the peach yard 
comes into bearing they will prove an ef- 
fective barrier against the sharo wintry 
winds. The potatoes we saw were planted 
op land that has been sowed to rye for 
eight years for green fodder, but which 
showed the necessity of pursuing the rota- 
tion theory. Before planting the potatoes, 
30 one-horse loads of barn manure to the 
acre were spread on the piece, and a haif- 
shovel full of compacted manure was put in 
each hill. 

The varieties planted are the Pearl of 
Savoy and Beauty of Hebron. For the past 
eight years he has raised two crops annual- 
ly from this land, a crop of rye and a crop 
of Hungarian. The stubble leaves the land 
quite light, and Mr. Fisk is expecting to get 
a good crop of potatoes from it this year 
On one piece pointed out to us he has spent 
a large amount of labor in the removal of 
large rocks and in drainage, which has 
proved acapital investment in enabling him 
to get two crops of good English hay each 
season. It was previously meadow hay for 
the most part and‘ef poor quality. He used 
¢mali stones for his drains, which gets them 
permanently out of the way and insures long 
lived drains. His Lombard plums promise 
to be a better fruit than nis Gages, superior 
as some varieties of the latter are. He was 
for a time molested with the black knot, but 
he believes he has destroyed the germ of the 
disease by cutting off the excrescences and 
coating the wounds with wax. His inten- 
dion is to fill up the yard with plums. Mr- 
Fisk is engaged in a methodical and thor- 
ough improvement of his farm, to which he 
devotes all his time and regards it as well 
spent. He is apparently the most ted 


“FARM LAW.” 
BY JUDGE BENNETT. 


(Republished from the Ploughman at the request of- 
many subscribers, and revised bya pamphlet edi- 
tion lately issued by the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture.) 


| Continued from last week.; 


CHAPTER VIII. 
As to Farm Fences. 


It was a fundamental principle of our law 
(though the contrary exists in many of the 
United States), that every man must keep 
his cattle on his own land at his peril. He 
was liable if they strayed away into other 
people’s grounds. [t was necessary, there- 
fore, at common law, that every man should 
keep a personal watch over his animals, or 
surround his land with a fence. This fence 
was primarily, therefore, not to keep other 
people’s cattle out, but to keep his own in‘ 
and so any land-owner, if he kept cattle, 
was bound to erect the entire fence around 
his close, whether his neighbor kept any 
cattle or not; and, if the latter also owned 
any, he must do the same, or keep bis beasts 
at home in some other way. This was the 
law in Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New York, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania; while 
Connecticut, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, West Vir- 
ginia, California, and some othere, adopt 
the other rule, that the man who cultivates 
his land must keep other people's cattle off. 
And statutes sometimes so declare. 

But two parallel fences would be attended 
with useless expense; and, as one and the 
same fence wouldfanswer fortwo adjoining 
proprietors, it was long ago provided by 
statute law, in many States, that adjoining 
owners of improved lands should maintain 
partition fences in equal shares: and, if they 
did not agree how the tence should be di 
vided, either might apply to the fence 
viewers, elected by the town every year, to 
decide which part each proprietor should 
keep up. And if, after such decision, either 
party refused or neglected to build or keep 
in repair his portion, the other could do so, 
and recover the expenses (in Maine double 
the expenses) of the delinquent owner by a 
suit at law. It follows, therefore, that if my 
adjoining owner does not keep up his half 
of the fence, and my cattle get through and 
injure his crops, he has no redress against 
me, since his own neglect was, in part at 
least, the cause of his injury. But now 
comes in a very important addition to this 
rule; and thisis, if my cattle stray beyond 





of men in his own home and on his own 
acres, and his course may profitably be cop- 
ied by others as that of a model farmer. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER. 
BY JOHN M. STAHL. 
Never work about peas when the vines 
are wet. Itinjures them greatly. 


Plant Lima and other flat beans with the 
eyes downward. 


een Vetsvwe sunqeie~ 
ure than they usually get- ; 

The best remedy for cabbage worms is 
very eatly planting, heavy manuring and 
thorough cultivation. 

If cut worms infest the garden, lay pieces 
of boards about. The worm will take refuge 
under the boards in the heat of the day and 
may then be killed. 

Burn stubble and sow wheat late if you 
fear the Hessian Fly. 

Dusting the leaves with white hellebore 
powder is the best remedy for the gooseber- 
ry span worm. Be careful that you do not 
inhale the powder. 

If you have swallowed poison of any kind, 
drink instantly half a glass of cool water in- 
to which a heaping teaspoonful each of com- 
mon salt and ground mustard has been 
stirred. 

A three penny nail is one inch long; @ 
tweive penny nail is three inches long. 

Be sure of the title to land before you buy 
it. 
Bright brains and brown hands never 
complain of bad luck on the farm. 

Believe no man in a horse trade. 

Reduce contracts, especially leases, to 
writing. 

An agreement without consideration is 
void. 

A carload is 20,000 pounds ; 340 bushels 
of wheat, 460 of corn, 680 of oats, 400 of 
barley, 360 of apples, 480 of Irish potatoes 
and 360 of sweet potatoes. 

A box four inches square and four and 
one eighth inches deep contains one quart. 

Twenty eight bushels of bituminous coal 
make a ton. 

Do not purchase a horse that has not a 
wide forehead and a large nostril. 

‘The best cure for colic in horses is the 
palm of your hand full of turpentine, rubbed 
against the upper gums and the inside of 
the upper lip of the horse, and his breast 
bathed with the same. If not relieved in 
one hour, repeat the dose. 

Five hundred cubic feet of timothy hay a 
year in the mow or stack, or 700 cubic feet 
newly stacked, make a ton; nine hundred 
cubic feet of clover, new, or 700 cubic feet 
stacked some time, weigh a ton, 

For hoven give chloride ot lime in doses 
of from two to four drachme ; or give a tea- 
spoonful of pulverized charcoal in one half 
pint of milk or water, sweetened with a little 
molasses, every fifteen minutes until the an- 
imal is relieved. 

Concentrate your efforts oa a small area, 
thus economizing materials and stock. 

The best preventive of and remedy for 
sore shoulders in horses, is to wash them 
clean each night after the harness is removed 
and then bathe them with strong salt water. 

The older and larger an animal becomes 
the more food is required to make a pound 
of growth. The reason of this is that the 
larger the body the greater waste to be sup- 
plied by matter assimilated from the foed. 

The dootor will ride on and sigh and sigh 
if he sees you have s good arden. 

In warm weather fowls principally 
oats, or varieties of food containing but little 
fattening properties. Most, if not all, of the 
ailments of poultry may be traced to errors 
in their diet, the water they drink, or the 
filthy condition of their houses. 
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the i diately adjoining land, into the 
farm of a third person, and there injures his 
crops, I am liable for the damage to bim, 
although my own half of my fence is good, 
and my animals esca;ed through my imme- 
diate neighbor's detective fence; because, as 
to all persons except my nearest neighbor, I 
am still bound to keep my cattle on my own 
land; and it is no excuee for me, so far as 
third persons are concerned, that my neigh- 
bor neglected his half of our division fence. 
Whether my neighbor would be liable to 
refund to me what 1 had to pay to euch dis- 


is not yet settled; but it is es- 
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sue the negligent land owner, but only the 
owner of the cattle. Nay, so far is this 
rule carried, that althougts such third per- 
son did not keep up his own fence, and the 
cattle go into his land through his own 
fault, he can still make me pay the dama- 
ges; because he is not bound in law to keep 
up any fence at all, exceptas against his 
nearest neighbor, and not against my cattle 
further off. In other words, if A,B and C 
on three adjoining lots, and A’s cattle 
stray into B’s land through B's negiect, he 
has no remedy against A; but if they stray 
still further, on to the land of C also, and 
there do mischief, C has a ciaim for the 
damages against A, even though the ani- 
mals went through his own broken-down 
fence. A man must keep his animals at 
home at his own peril. So if your vicious 
bull escapes from your pasture, solely 
through a defect in the fence, which your 
neighbor was bound to keep up, and after 
roaming over his lot, finds his way into 
other lands, still further away, and there 
injures man or beast, you are responsible, 
though you did not know the fence was 
down. 

For similar reasons, if A turns his cattle 
into the highway, and they come on to your 
land from the road, either because your 
front fence is defective or altogether gone, 
you have a remedy against A for all the 
damages you susiain; for you are not 
obliged to have any fenes on the road, exe 
cept to keep your own cattle in, ard A musi 
keep his own cattle at home, And so strin- 
gent is this rule, that if other people, in 
roaming over your grounds, hunting, fish 
ing, or berrying, leave your bars down, by 
which your cattle escape into the highway, 
and thence come into my cornfield, you are 
responsible to me for all the damage, al- 
though not actually in fault, if you kept all 
your fences up. On the other hand, if you 
are carefully driving your cattle along the 
highway, and without your fault they break 
away from yvur control, and run into my 
adjoining land, and you drive them out as 
soon as you reasonably can, you are not 
responsible for the damage done; for you 
had a right to drive them along the hgh 
way, with proper care and attention; while 
in the other case they were not lawfully in 
the highway at ali, although the owner was 
not personally at fault. 

The proper lege! height of all division 
fences in Massachusetts, Maine and some 
other states, is four feet; and they may be 
made of rails, timber, boards, or stone. A 
brook, river, pond, ditch, or hedge, may 
also be sufficient, or any other things which 
the fence-viewers consider equivalent to a 
four-foot rail-fence. The number of rails is 
not prescribed by law. Butdo not think 
because you have a good rail-fence, four 
feet high, and well kept up, that therefore 
you have done your whole duty in keeping 
your animals at home; for if your y 
cow pokes her head between the and 
lops off your neighbor’s corn or cabbages, 
you are as much bound to pay for the dam 
age asif you had driven her clear in and 
told her to eat her fill. 

Neither think your responsibility is always 
confined to damage done by your 
If the cattle are injured by your negligent 
fence you may be responsible to the owner. 
A few years ago two farmers iad a wire 
fence between them, now so common in 
some parts of the country. One allowed 
his end of the fence to get rusty, aad fall 
over into the and gradual'y it bro«e 
up into short pieces; the other’s cow, feed- 
ing in the tall grass, accidentally swallowed 
one of these bits of wire, and a post mortem 
examination socn e necessary. 
— inquest decided that the cow must 

or, 

f that is good law—and I 
your wile or maid—servant be careful 
—as in the Albany Law Jour- 
nal—where she throws her old J 
lest some unlucky cow gets hold of it while 


it is— 


whole fence; and they be kept in good 
a oe bout the enti 
both partige otherwise agree. 
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jured by other people’s animals, to pay 
the expense of building or mainteining a 
fence which can be of no advantage 

him. Accordingly if only one of the ad- 
joining owners improves his land, he has 
no — to compel the other to pay any 
part of the expense of a fence (except in 
some States as to a house-lot of half an ac.e 
or less); andif he needs a fence to keep his 
own animals at home, or for any other pur- 
pose, he must build it hi If, there- 
fore, A owns a pasture-lot of B’s 
wood.-lot, the latter is not bound by statute 
to help maintain a fepce between but, 
if A puts cattle into his pasture, he must 
keep them there as best he can, either by 
watching them, or, if be thinks it cheaper, 
by building a fence around his entire lot. 
So, if both are wood-lots, the owners are 
not obli to erect a fence; but, if either 
allows his cattle to range the woo? -he must 
take care they do not browse through his 
aeighbor’s woods, or he will be responsible. 

In some states, if A, the owner of land 
which be has heretofore kept fenced, wishes 
to lay it common, he can do so by giving 
six months notice of his intention to the oc- 
cupants of the adjoining land, and then he 
will not be obliged to maintain a fence, so 
long ss his land lies common and unim- 
proved. The safer way always is to give 
this notice in writing. But he must not 
take away his fence adjoining any improved 
land, without first giving the owner or occu- 
pant an opportunity to purchase it, and if 
they cannot agree upon the price, the fence- 
viewers will appraise it for them. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: by 
the common and general law every man is 
bound to keep his own cattle on his own 
land at his peril. The duty of doing this 
by a fence is created wholly by statute, and 
a fence need not be made except where the 
statute clearly requires it, And when the 
‘aw requires a man to erect @ division fence, 
he has a right to such use and occupation 
of the adjoining land as is necessary to car- 
ry out that duty. 

What we have thus far said as to the 
joint expense of fences, relates only to par- 
tition fences between the two farmers. As 
to fences along a railroad, the law is quite 
different. The general railroad law, in some 
States, requires the company to maintain a 
suitable fence along the whole line, through 
woodiand as well as improved land; and the 
farmer nas no part of the expense to pay. 
This railroad fence need not always be four 
feet high, nor need it always be so close as 
the division fence between land owners. It 
must be “suitable” merely,—suitable for the 
place where it is situated; and through the 
woods, or where there is little or no danger 
of animals straying on to the treck, it might 
be quite light, and yet comply with the law. 
| But if any cattle of the adjoining land-owner 
|do escape through it on to the track, 
through its unsuitableness, and are there 
injured by a passing train, the company is 
responsible. But here, again,®he same 
principle comes in which we have before 
stated: viz., the company is not bound to 
fence out everybody's cattle, but only those 
of the land-owner immediately adjoining. 
If, therefore, the animals of one remote 
from the railroad break out or stray away 
from their pasture, and after wandering over 
the intermediate lands, finally find their 
way on to the railroad, and there meet their 
death, the railroad company is aot absolute- 
ly liable; the owner should have kept his 
cattle on his own lot, and not allowed them 
to trespass on others’ land. In some States 


this may not be so. Of course, if they were 
lewfully pouring ON ine iands weir the 


railroad, by permission of the land-owner, 
they would be protected in the same manner 
as his own animals are; but if, unlawfully 
etray'ng in the highway, they are killed 
while crossing a railroad, the company is 
not bound to pay, unless guilty of actual 
negligence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Impounding Cattle. 

Closely connected with the subject of 
fences is that of impounding animals. I 
you find your neigibor’s cattle in your corn- 
field, there are three courses you may pursue: 

1 You may put the animals in the town 
pound. 

2 You may sue the owner for damages. 

3 You may quietly turn them into the 
highway, and say nothing. 

Of these three the last is the easiest to be 
done, and the hardest to make up one’s 
mind todo. We are directed in the good 
book to forgive our neighbor his trespasses, 
but my copy says nothing about forgiving 
his cattle their trespasses. If a man ever 
allows himself to violate the third com- 
mandment, he is tempted to use that outlet 
for his indignation, when he jumps up from 
the dinner-table in a hot day in July to 
drive his neighbor’s breachy cattle for the 
seventh time out of his garden or cornfield. 
It might, perhaps, alleviate his sufferings to 
know that, if they then stray away and are 
lost, it is not his fault, and the owner has 
no claim on him; and he may even mildly 
hasten their departing steps by the aid of a 
good-sized dog; and if the said dog, in the 
excitement of the moment, takes a bit out of 
the nose or ear of the trespassing cattle, its 
owner is not bound to supply another. In 
some States, however, you must, apparently, 


“set on” to your neighbor’s cattle, lest you 
also suffer. 

The second remedy of a suit at law is 
more peaceful, but slower, and more likely 
to benefit the lawyer than the farmer. 

Impounding is the most summary, and 
generally the most effective, but is surrounded 
with legal dangers; and a slight mistake is 
often fatal, and, like 

“Some muskets aimed at duck or plover, 

Bear wide, and kick their owners over.” 

The general outline of this remedy in 
Massachusetts is this, If any person actual- 
ly finds any sheep, swine, horses, or neat 
cattle doing damage in his land, he may 
drive them to the town pound, or some other 
suitable place, giving them sufficient food 
and water; or he may shut them up in his 
own yard for a reasonable time before 
driving to the pound, and in the meantime 
send a memorandum to the owner of the 
animals, stating the cause of impounding 
them, the amount of damage done by them, 
the charges for feeding, etc., in order that 
the owner may come and pay the dam 
and take away the beasts. if he does not 
come, or if the party impounding prefers, he 
may, in the first instance, drive them to the 
pound, or send fora field driver* (who is 
generally the last married man in town) and 
request him to impound them, sending a 


| similar memorandum to the pound-keeper, 


and also a written notice of the fact to the 
owner of the animals, within twenty-four 
hours, containing a description of the beasts, 
and a statement of the time, place, and 
cause of impounding. Before the owner 
can release his animals, he mast pa the 
damages and all the expense ; and, if he de- 
cline todo so, they may be sold by public 
auction, and the balance of the 

above the expenses deposited with the town 


The| treasurer for the benefit of the owner, - This 


ms to be seldom resorted to in 
s; for, in most of the town 
we notice that the 


ev 

still liable to a fine of fifty dollars for not 
keeping one or more suitable pounds. 

A recent law in Massachusetts has added 


or other improved 

iving written notice from the owner 
t. | This statute extends to fow 
which the liws in regard to impounding 


‘In he office of field-driver no longer «3 











be careful how large and fierce a dog you| 


vce 








“SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF PIGS." 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

In a recent issue of the Ploughman is an 
article on “Summer Management of Pigs.” 
It says “every farmer should make the best 
use of his resources. Grass is a cheap food 
for pigs and a most healthy and profitable 
diet. Much of the profit on pigs must come 
from a proper use of grass as summer food, 
&e.,” ali of which I indorse. I have for a 
number of years had a moveable pen for my 
pigs. It has four separate sides fourteen 
feet in length ; each side has four pieces of 
narrow boards one by six inch nailed to an 
upright two by four inch, and placed six 
inches apart. These four sides are fastened 
together at the ends by hooks; it encloses 
nearly 200 feet ; two men can move it exsy. 
Two pigs of fifty pounds each will root up 
one-eighth of an acre of bushy pasture in a 
season, pulverizing the ground as fine as 
done by plough and harrow; if the ground 
is free from bush a much larger area can be 
gone over. Where I had my pen three years 
ago not a bush has appeared, and this spring 
the grass had started and was to be seen 
soms time before its appearance in the rest 
of the pasture. 

Last season I run the pen through my 
orchard, now I am having it along a hedge- 
row of twitch grass. In three days they 
root up 200 feet of grass, which is all de- 
stroyed. Soon I shall put it into the pasture. 
One will be surprised to see how little feed 
they require where they can have grass. I 
give them skim milk with little grain unti 
September, when I add more grain. By this 
method you make, your pork cheaper and 
better; they are always in a clean place 
away from the house, your lands are im- 
proved, the bushes destroyed, the orchards 
manured, and the hedge rows made the 
same as the rest of the field, and, finally, to 
compete with the great West we must bring 
our cost of corn and pork raising down to 
the lowest figures. Cuas, O, ELLMs, 

Plymouth County, Mass. 


Stach Department, 





NON Ne rere re ree 


CHOKING OF ANIMALS. 


(Pioneer Press.) 

‘Turnips, potatoes, apples, bits of carrots, 
of beet root, etc., given to our large domes- 
tic animals, sometimes stick in the gullet. 
Cases of this kind, being of a serious nature, 
the farmer should be made aware of the 
danger and of what is to be done on these 
occasions. We will lay down the best rules 
to follow in such an emergency. If the size 
of a whole potato or turnip sticking in the 
throat is not considerable, it may be easily 


ite rounded form. 
It is not the same, however, with pieces of 
beet root or carrot; we have seen cows die 
of suffocation ina few minutes from this 
cause. The crisis bas generally a longer 
duration, which permits tne application of 
remedies. A ccw whose gullet contains a 
foreign body is restless, pawing the ground, 
looks to the right and left at its companions, 
stretches out its neck, moves its head up and 
down, slavers, keeps its mouth open, and 
coughs frequently. All these efforts and 
movements are executed with the object of 
ridding herself of the body which incom- 
modes her. ‘Ihe animal refuses to eat; and 
if liquids are swailowed, they are usually 
thrown back through the mouth and nose, 
The means most commonly adopted 1s to 
push the thick, rough handle of a flexible 
whip down the animal's throat. This plan 
sometimes succeeds, but only at the imminent 
risk of more or less laceration of the gullet; 
and animals are frequently destroyed by 
such barbarous treatment. Another not less 
objectionable method consists in breaking 
down by heavy blows with a mailet, the 
body sticking in the gullet, which by this 
means is bruised and lacerated. When an 
animal at ows the symptoms before described, 
passing the hand down along the left side of 
the neck, immediately behind the windpipe, 
will ascertain whether a foreign b-dy is 
resent. The obstruction being discovered, 
Balt a pint of raw linseed oil may be given ; 
gentie manipulation may be employed on the 
outside, above and below the obstacle, either 
to force it down toward the stomach, or to 
bring it up towards the mouth. The latter 
result having been attained, the tongue 
should be gently withdrawn by the left 
hand, while by introducing the right hand 
into the mouth, the foreign body may be 
grasped and removed. In such cases, the 
balling iron is useful to keep the mouti 
n. 
Pit these measures fail, recourse should be 
had to the probang, to push the obstructing 
body down into the stomach. In using this 
instrument, it will be necessary to have the 
head and neck held in a straight line by one 
or two assistants. The tongue must be 
gently withdrawn from the mouth, and the 
probang, having been previously well 
smeared with oil or butter, cautiously passed 
down into the gullet. On resistance being 
met with, gentle and continual pressure may 
be employed, under the influence of which 
the foreign body will generally in a short 
time pass down. Bran and other dry food 
is sometimee impacted in the gullet, but the 
treatment above mentioned applies as well 
in these cases. After an animal has been 
successfully relieved from choking, it should 
be fed on gruel and similar sloppy food for 
a week afterward, as the gullet may have 
become more or less bruised by the removal 
of the obstruction. 


dicongeged by vreeenn of 


tay” The ash of the apple tree contains 17 


8Ze8} per cent. lime. That ot the pear and peach 


nearly as much, This fact, taken with an- 
other, viz., that it is rarely thought necessary 
and atili more ee ee to apply 
lime as a fertilizer to fruit trees, will be quite 
sufficient to account for the wretchedly 
miserable appearance of many old orchards, 
as well as to explain why orchards that are 
planted upon lands rich in lime are so thrift 
and bear such handsome fruit. If we shoul 
follow reason and analogy in respect to the 
management of orchards, we should apply 
lime every third of fourth year with liber- 
ality. Good farmers dress their fields once 
in hve years with fifty bushels of lime per 
acre, as an encouragement of the clover ; 
why, then, should we not a profusely lime 
our orchards, which require so much of this 
element, when clover, which contains less 
than half as much, is so liberally treated P— 
[New York Times. 





gan land containing twenty- 
roduced bog grass, rushes, and other value- 
less growth, an expense of nearly $500 was 








incurred in order to drain it. The first year ip } 


PARKS, FORESTS AND HIGHWAYS. 


BY HON. GEO. B. LORING, 
Unitad States Commissioner of Agriculture. 


(From a Fourth of July oration at Woodstock 
Conn., 1884.—Boston Herald’s Report.) 


Commissioner Loring said : I have prompt- 
ly consented to contribute my share to the 
entertainment of this occasion, because I 
think the day most appropriate for the dis. 
cussion of all questions connected with the 
welfare and development of our. country. 
Turning from the noisy rejoicing of the hour 
I am expected to call your attention to the 
delights of groves, the adornment of villa- 
ges, the beautifying of highways, the man- 
agement of parks and gardens, the planting 
of trees, the cultivation of the landscape ; 
and I am invited to enter with you upon the 
crowning work of cultivated life, in which 
man endeavors to adorn and beautify that 
abode whose foundations he has laid on the 
substantial elements of state and society. 
The cultivation of parks and gardens consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant duties of modern art; a duty in the 
faithful performance of which England has 
set us an admirable example. This science 
of landscape gardening, which advanced so 
slowly in th: old world, and the proper sys- 
tem of constructing a city, with light and 
water and parks and 6) streets, which 
was so shemefully neglected there until a 
comparatively recent period, have, until 
within a few years, been entirely overlooked 
in our own country. It was not until after 
the revolutionary war shat the planting of 
trees and shrubs was made a necessary part 
of the laying out of gardens and grounds. 
I remember well the only garden in the 
State of Massachusetts laid out early in the 
century by an English gardener and kept in 
good order until witkia a dozen years, 


Ap Object of Delight te All 


who were allowed to enter its sacred enclos- 
ure and perambulate its well vistaed walks. 
Such a scene as this was rare. Public spir- 
ited citizens planted avenues of trees in high 
ways, and were considered benefactors ; here 
and thers a door ysrd was ornamented with 
cluaps of lilacs and syringas ; but nowhere 
that I am aware of, were there associations 
of enserprising and tasteful citizens, organ- 
ized for the p of adorning their towns 
and of providing for the health and comfort 


* | of themselves and of the community of which 


they formed a part. It remained for our 
own generation to unite for so important and 
laudable a purpose. And I congratulate our 
country that its natural comeliness has been 
enhanced and its lands made deligbtful by 
the combined . efforts of those who believe 
that a love of beauty is a human attribute, 
and chat we are under a sacred obligation to 
preserve that health which is given us for a 
high and useful purpose. 


dener is not necessary for me to discuss here 


wonderful stimulus, who understand that a 
plantation of trees should be made to suit 
the building it is to surround and the land- 
scape it is to occupy ; that trees should not 
be planted too near a building or too near 
each other ; that the plants nearest the house 
should be low in stature and of a beautiful 
sort, that the shades of green should be 
properly blended and the foliage selected 
accordinly that 


Trees Should be Protected 


by each other against those winds which are 
obnoxious to them ; that the Norway will 
not bear the rough gales from the sea, and 
that the Scotch pine rejoices in them ; that 
trees and plants should not be marshalled in 


beaux and belles standing up for a quadrille 
or country dance; that it is easier, as 
Downing says, to plant a tasteful park by 
planting new trees than by thinning out ar 
old forest, and that nature is full of hints 
and suggestions, an observance of which 
onstitutes the highest art of which man is 
capable in all that work of which earth, sea 
and sky forma part. After referring to the 
intimate relations which trees bear to re- 
markable events and illustrious persons in 
history, andthe noble raptures that have 
been conceived while inthe waiks of and 
shades of trees. The speaker continued by 
saying that the judicious selection and 
planting of trees may be made one of the 
most profitable oranches of agriculture. Not 
for the beauty of the town alone, but for a 
thrifty use of remote and deserted acres, also 
may the culture of trees be made a part of 
the business of life. A venerable clergy- 
man in Massachusetts, the father of one ot 
the most distinguished bankers in Boston, 
left, at his death, a large territory of wood- 
‘and in the town which was blessed with his 
ministry for more than fifty years ; and the 
profits on this land, which he had purchased 
at a very low rate at the beginning of his 
professional service, and which had been de- 
voted to the growth of wood, principally 
pine, were greater than those realised on 
land purchased and sold at the same periods 
in the most prosperous parts of Boston. Of 
the utility of trees, when properly distribu- 
ted along highways and in parks and squares, 
too much cannot be said. The improvement 
of the roads along which are borne the prod- 
ucts of man’s toil, and by which his social 
intercourse is facilitated, constitutes one of 
the most important practical steps in man’s 
advancement. Tie highway may become an 
aid to man’s business and pleasure, or it 
may be an obstacle in the way af both. A 
badly constructed road 


May Kselate a Community 


and prevent that prosperity which nature in- 
tended, and which an industrious people, un- 
der fortunate circumstances, may achieve. 
The care and beautifying of our highways 
leads, naturaliy, to the construction and 
adornment of parks in ourtowns ard cities. 
The distressing tales of plague and mortali- 
ty with which the history of old cities 
abound, present a vivid picture of the pes- 
tiferous atmosphere of those crowd- 
ed, ili ventilated, badly drained accumula- 
tions of buildings and men. The unhealth- 
iness of an ancient, crowded town can hard- 
ly be estimated. The filth which acoumula- 
ted in the narrow streets of old London was 
disgusting ; the air which hung over it was 
pestilential ; the streams which bore its foul 
collections along the gutters when drenched 
by rain were aw ; tae old London 
was a fair specimen of the gréat cities of its 
day. Crowded and badly arranged Liver- 
ool and ene have a death rate near- 








regular order and at equal distances, like | © 


corner of his garden and keeps it especially 
He covers the surface fi 

with about two inches of leached 

es eve 

His soi 

troubled with worms and are smooth and 

brittle. 


tural wate 

modern | there ne 
present coment, even with wool so low, that, 
pays so well, gives #0 little trouble, fewer 
risks, earli 
makes things 


for a sickly and enervated population. Evy- 
erywhere, in town and in country, the 
Beneticial Effect et Feliage 


on the health of the people is now recog- 
nized. For generations, the existence of a 
forest belt protected a portion of Rome 
against the ravages of disease. The virtues 
of the eucalyptus and the sunflower have 
been recognized in all growing plants, and 
slong all malarial and miasmatic places they 
are esteemed as purtfiers of the poisonous 
effluvia of cities and the derth bearing ex- 
halations of swamps and morasses. Ia con- 
clusion, the speaker said: To dress the 
garden and to keep it, was the first duty 
imposed ou man when he entered upon his 
career on earth, and to dress the garden and 
keep it has been the desire of every mun 


point whence all his impulses sprang. The 
man seeks the soil. The rich and pow- 
erful believe in its refresh‘ng influences and 





8 of our country all toil 
for a home and a spot which they can culti- 
vate. The merchant of our day, like his 
ancestor inthe early periods of our com- 
mercial history, when every prosperous man 
bought a farm, believes now in the delights 
of rural and suburban life. The law and 
custom of our fathers was a land holding 
clergy established for life in their parish min- 
istrations ; while from the farms and plan- 
tations of the colonies sprang the brave and 
hardy and wise men who gave us our free- 
dom and founded our nationaliiy, and to 
whom the sacred aesociations of this day, 
this anniversary of our declaration of na- 
tional independence, especiaily belong. 


Porcine, 


PJG FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue FEEDING VaLUE Or MILK To Pics as 
CoMPARED WITH OTHER Foon, 





~~ 


Prof. E. N. Shelton of the Kansas State 
Agricultural college, believes with most 
breeders of swine that a continuance of the 
animal food which nature supplies in the 
outset of the pig’s career is demanded long 
atter the pig has acquireda taste for other 
food. He also believes that none of the 
common grains, however prepared, will in 

that critical period of the pig’s life, the sec- 

| ond, third and fourth months, give that rap- 
|id and symmetrical deveiopment of the ani- 
{inal sought by all well informed breeders of 
swine. 

To gain an estimate of the actual value of 
milk to yonng pigs, as compared with some 
other food stuff, experiments were made with 
ten pure bred pigs belonging to two litters. 

HOW TESTED. 


The pigs were arranged in two sets of five 
jeach, Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive, receiving milk 
| fresh from the cow and wheat shorts, mixed 
|in the form of slops ; Nos.6 to 10 getting 
| shorts and water in the same form. The 
| Pigs were fed twice daily, the feed in all 
|cases being accurately weighed, and great 





The practical service of the landscape gar- jcare was taken that each animal received 


| just the amount of feed that he required and 


in the presence of those who know by exper-| no more, All the pigs received whatever 
ience how trees and shrubs should be | water they required. The weight of each 
grouped ; who have learned that an ever-| pig at the end of each week was taken and 
green may well be transplanted in August 
and that a little lime and muck applied to 
the reete when it ie planted will give it a 


recorded. 
MILK IN THE ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


What may be called the indirect uses of 


the milk to these young pigs, Prof. Shelton 
concisely states as follows : 
“In the case of the pigs belonging to the 
younger litter, thase receiving the milk ra- 
{tion were made ripe and ready for the 
butcher in 100 days; those receiving the 
shorts alone were quite unsalable at the end 
of the experiment. 
“The value per pound of the milk ted pigs 
was nearly or quite double that of ihe pigs 
to which the shorts were fed. The pigs 
which dad received the milk sold at the con- 
clusion of the experiment at the highest 
market price, while the pigs which had been 
fed on shorts alone were, with possibly two 
exceptions, quite unsalable except as ‘stock- 
rs,’ 


The pigs to which the milk was fed were 
started on a career of usefulness; they got 
animpetus,a momentum, which it is not 
unreasonable to suppose they would not 
have subsequently lost had they been kept 
under ordinary circumstances of feed and 
care. 

RESULTS, 

To the breeder and fancier the advantages 
obtained by the milk fed series over the set 
receiving shorts alone, would have appeared 
even greater than to the farmer or stock 
raiser interested only in pork making. The 
pigs receiving the milk were larger of body 
and in all respecte better and more symmet- 
rically developed than the others, ‘Their 
skins shone as though they had been oiled ; 
while the series receiving shorts, especially 
the younger ones, had duil, lustreless, scurfy 
skins, which gave to them a markedly stunt: 
ed appearance. 
The quality of the flesh of the milk fed 
pigs was high!y commended by the butchers, 
It contained a large proportion of lean meat 
while the fat was well marbled, firm and of 
that agreeable nutty flavor which character- 
izes the best quality of pork. This fat did 
not waste in cooking by changing to oil on 
the application of heat, as corn fed pork 
usually does. 

After a careful study of all the facts of, 
this experiment, Prof. Shelton affirms that 
“the surplus milk of the farm over and above 
that used in the family of the farmer can, 
4s prices are now, be more profitably fed to 
young pigs than applied to any other pur- 
pose for which milk is ordinarily sold away 
from the farm.” 


cw” A French experimented on the 
depth for planting wheat, He made thirteen 
beds, and planted 150 grains in each, at 
depths beginning at seven inches, decreasing 
to the surface. In the seven-inch bed five 
—_ out of 160 germinated. They gave 

fty-three heads, with 682 grains. This re- 
turn kept on increasing for each bed as it 
decreased in depth at which the seeds were 
planted. At three and three-quarter inches 
deep ninety-three seeds sprouted, with 992 
heads, yielding 18,534 grains, At 1 3-4 
inches, sprouting 142 seeds, there were 1660 
heads, containing 35,816 grains. At 1 1-2 
inch depth sixty-four grains sprouted, grow- 
ing 529 heads, and 16,587 grains. On the 
surface only twenty grains germinated, 
yielding 1600 grains. ‘The greatest returns 
in grains and atraw was attained by the 1 3-4 
inch bed. The sower should, therefore, en- 
deavor to cover the seed not more than two 
nor less than one inch, 








PLANTS.—Plants that have been kept day 
during summer, intended for winter flower- 
ing, should be watered more frequently as 
soon as they start into growth ; when grow- 
ing vigorously they may be kept standing in 
a saucer filled with water at all times. As 
a rule, callas should be planted in compara- 
tively small pote, as in large ones they are 
apt to produce too luxuriant foliage, to the 
detriment of flowers. 
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Gorrespondence, 


“ARTIFICIAL RAIN.” 


BY CHARLES M, HOVEY, 


- 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


I was quite pleased as well as surprised 
upon looking at the Ploughman of June 7th, 
to see an engraving of a hot-house, and sup- 
posed it was an illustration of the mode of 
construction, in answer perhaps to the same 
queries you put to me, which formed the sub« 
ject of my communication of a previous date. 
But upon reading I found it was not intended 
for that purpose, but for showing a new and 
ingenious method of producing artificial rain, 
and its application to all structures for the 
growth of plants. 

Of course such a subject would interest 
me deeply, and I read very carefully your 
descriptive account and all the details as 
connected with this new mode of watering 
As I finished it struck me that J had read 
the same thing at least fifty years ago. I 
certainly do not wish to detract from Mr. 
Howe’s ingenuity, but I regret that Mr, 
Howe should bother himself about patents. 
Like the driven well patenis, which were 
common in some parts of England one hun- 
dred years ago, the mode of producing arti- 
ficial rain was most successfully practised by 
the late Conrad Loddiges & Sons in their 
lofty palm house in London as early as 
1817, and you will find the plan fully 
described in “Loudon’s Encyclopwdia of 
Gardening, p. 604. Without going into de- 
tail I quote the remarks introductory to a 
description of the plan: 

“A very elegant plan has been invented 
and executed by Messrs. Loddiges for pro- 
ducing an artificial shower of very fine rain 
in hothouses, by conductirg pipes along the 
roof ata distance of six or eight feet, and 
having the pipes very fine!y periorated by a 
needle. According to the power of the sup- 
ply one or more pipes may be set to work at 
& time, and a very fine shower thrown down 
on the leaves of the plants with the greatest 
regularity. This has been done in one of 
the palm houses of these spirited cultivators 
at Hackney, and for which a medal was 
voted to them by the Horticultural Society 
in 1817.” 

But more than this. Some ten or fifteen 
years ago I was interested in a machine of 
such wonderful capacity that it would turn 
out one inch zinc tubing enough in one week 
to supply the United States a whole year. 
It was an ingenious machine, but of no 
value, because the supply was too great for 
the demand. However as it was cheap I 
thought I would apply Messrs. Loddiges in- 
vention to a fernery which I had just built. 
All worked well except the supply of water, 
which was not powerful enough to produce 
a fine spray. I could have made it so by 
erecting a large supply cistern ; but I simply 
put on the hose from the Cambridge Water 
Works, and after carrying the hoso wo the 
top of the house, some fifteen feet, the force 
of about thirty foct was so much weakened 
that it did not satisfy me, and as it was at 
best only a plaything I went to no further 
expense. I still have some of the old per- 
forated zine pipe on hand, and the rock 
where I intended to have a waterfall is still 
standing ready for the pipe. 

I shall not take up your space and my 
time to go into all the details of the plan of 
artificial rain, but will simply say that its 
value is very small. There is no house of 
plants of any kind that can be watered in 
this way from November to March without 
material, if not fatal, injury to some of the 
plants. From April to October it will be safe 
enough perhaps, for there is little if any- 
thing in greenliouses except orchids during 
that period, 

The Ploughman’s elucidation that the 
“important thing in this case is the latent 
heat of vapor in the atmosphere” I have not 
the time to discuss. Gardeners splash water 
around pretty freely in houses devoted to 
the culture of orchids cratons, and some 
other tropical plants, but I have noc heard 
that the “temperature was regulated by the 
vapor.” That the air is moistened we are 
very sure, but unless air is given by ven- 
tilation the plants would soon be boiled 
down. A wind mill is not the most orna- 
mental object around a greenhouse, though 
there is no need of this, as the water may be 
conducted any distance to the reservoir. It 
is only a question of dollars and cents. In 
any city or town where there is a supply of 
water and force sufficient, gentlemen who 
desire to introduce Mr. Howe’s ingenious 
patent, can safely do so by simply turning 
on the water directly to the horizonal pipes, 
and I thank Mr. Howe for bringing Messrs. 
Loddiges & Co.'s plan into notice, for I hope 
the day is not far off when ferneries will be 
constructed, and than which there is no 
more interesting display than a house of 
these delicate, beautiful and moisture-loving 
plants, their exquisite foliage dripping in a 
hot summer day with refreshing showers, in 
spite of the Weather Bureau which may tell 
us in the morning paper “hot and dry.” And 
when our people, many of whom can laugh 
at the imperial resources of European sover- 
eigns, are educated up to a true apprecia- 
tion of tropical vegetation, as they are to 
littie beds of printed paper, we may hope to 
see houses filled with palm trees in all the 
beauty of their native growth—grand in the 
dimensions of their foliage, the noblest of 
all trees—without going to Kew, to Edin- 
burgh, to Schonbrunn, or to Munich. 
That no more “c ded 
named in flower seed catalogues” are re- 
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quired, for the growth of plants under artifi- 
cial rain will,be a boon to the cultivator, as 


he may expend so much more for choice 


plants. 


tar” If the equash branches are vigorous 


and long stretch them over a level surface 
and bury every fourth or fifth joint, as 
wherever the plant is buried new roots are 
formed for the better nutrition of the stem 
and fruit. 


The squash bears male and 
lemale blossoms on the same plant, the lat- 
producing the fruit. If the fruit is 
to remain on the vines aftec ripen- 
ng much of the flavor will be lost. 
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more sections of the udder that swell up and 
inflame badly, but do not gather and break. 
When the swelling goes down that 
the ydder will pro 
mény such cases where no structural dam 

is done, at the next calving the udder wil} 
come all right again. 
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SOCIETY, 


“ SCALE OF POINTS,” 


Adopted by the New Englaud Agricultural 
Society. 


POINTS IN A SHORTHORN COW. 
Pedigree—Should show unbroken descent on 
both sides, from known animals derived trom 
English Herds, as found in the Eoglish or 
American Herd Books, and without this an ani- 
cannot an thas class. 
Head—Smali, !ean and bony, tapering to the 
TGBEIC «cc cee ceceee senses ceees 
Pace—Somewhat long, the fleshy portion of 
the nose of a light delicate color... ...++.+e0+2 
Eye—Prominent, bright and clear; “promi- 
nent,” from an accumulation of adipose sub- 
stance in the socke!, indicating a tendency to 
lay on fat; “bright,” as an evidence of good 
disposition; “clear,” as a guarantee of good 
DERIED..0 000s veccee coeccecoccessececsesesseess 
Horns and Ears—The borns should be light 
in subtance, waxy in color, asd symmetrically 
| set on the head. The ears should be large, thin 
and with consideradle action... ...-.esceeeeeeeel 
@ Neck—Ratter short than long, tapering to the 
head; clean in the throat, and full at its base, 
thus covering and filling out the points to the 
Shoalders ..cccccccccccccccccccscccsesssocsccees 
Chest—Broad from point to point of the 
Shoulders, deep from the anterior dorsal verte- 
bra to the floor of the sternum, and both round 
and full jas: back of the elbows, or, in otber 
words, “thick through the heart.”..........-.14 
Brisket—Deep and projecting, indicating a dis 
position to lay on fat..... 
Shoulder—Where weight, as in the Shorthorn, 
is an object, should be somewhat upright and or 
a good @idth at the points, with the blade bone 
just sufficiently carved to bend its upper portion 
SMOOtHLY With the CTOPS....--ccececececceeceeed 
Crops— Must be tall and level with the sboul- 


OOee eT CeCe err err 


Back, Loins and Hips—Should be broad and 
wide, forming a straight and even line from the 
neck to the setting on the tail, the hips or hocks 
round and well COVeTCd..« ...+00seeeeeseeeeeee8 
Rumps—Laid up high, with plenty of flesh on 
their extremities... .cccccccccccccscccceseseeed 
Pelvis—Should be large, indicated by the 
width of the bips (as already mentioned,) and 
the Dreadth Of the (Wist......s0sceeerecceeseeed 
The Twist—Should be so well filled out in its 
“seam” as to form an even and wide plain be- 
tween the thighs... .scececccecccccececsceseeed 
The Quarters—Long, straight, and well devel- 
Oped COWNWATG...0.scccesecccccerececesseseed 
The Carcass—Round; the ribs nearly circular, 
and extending well DacK.ece.--seeu.seeeseceecd 
The Flanks— Deep, wide, and full in propor- 
tion tO COMCILION....ccescccceececcceeecesceeeed 
The Leg—Sbort, straight, and standing 
SQuare WILD the DOdY..cccsececesee. coceeseeeed 
The Plates—Of the belly strong, and thus pre- 
serving nearly a straight underline............3 
fhe Udder—Sbould be pliable, and thin in its 
texture, reacbing well forward, roomy bebind 
teats wide apart, and of convenient size.........3 
The Tail—Fiat and broad at its root, but fine 
in its cord and placed high up and on a level 
with the rump.--esecescccesceccerss ese : 
The Coat—Sbould be thick, short and mossy, 
with longer bairin winter; fine, softand glossy 
IM SUMMET.,..ceeeeeseeees 
Carriage—Of an animal gives style and beaue 
ty; the walk should be square; the step quick 
aod the head up # teccee cece: 
Quality—On ths the thriftiness, the feeding 
properties, and the value of the animai depends ; 
and upon the touch of this quality rests in a 
good measure, the grazier’s and butcher's jadg- 
ment. Ifthe “touch” be good, some deficiency 
of form may be excuscd; but, it it be bard and 
stiff, nothing can compensate for so unpromis- 
ing a feature. Ino raising the skin from the 
body, between the thumb and finger, should 
have a soft, flexible and substantia: ivel; and 
when beneath the outspread hand it should move 
easily with it, and under it, as though resting on 
a sort, e'astic cellular substance, which, how- 
ever, becomes firmer as the animal ripens. A 
thin, papery skin is objectionable, more espec 
ally in a coid climate...... eee _ 


eeccccccsccccoccscoed 


eee eeeeee - 
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POINTS OF THF SHORTHORN BULL. 

Most of the points desirable in the female are 
generaily so in the male, but, of course, should 
be more masculine in their CDaracter as iuscpa- 
bie [rom a strong, Vigorous constiiution. Even 
a certain degree of coarseness is admis-ible, but 
then it mast be so exclusively of a masculine 
description as never to be discovered in the fe 
males of bis get. 

In contradistinction to the cow, the bead ot 

the ball may be shorter, the frontal bone broad- 
er, and the vccipital flat and stronger tbat it may 
receive aod sustaimthe horn; and this latter 
may be excused ifa little heavy at the base, so 
its upward form, its quality and coior be rigat 
Neituer is the iooseness of the skin attached to, 
and depending from the under jaw, to be deemed 
other than a feature of the sex, prorided it is not. 
extended beyond the bone, but leaves the guliet 
and throat clear and {ree from dew ap. 
The upper portion of the ueck should be fall 
| and seusew/ar ; for ic is an indication of strength, 
power and constitution. The spine should be 
strong, the bones of the loins long and broad, 
and the whole muscular system wide, and thor- 
pughly developed over the entire frame. 


POINTS IN A DEVON COW, 
[Purity of blood as traced back satisfactorily 
to mmportations of both dam and sire, from 
known English breeders,or as found in the 
lately established terd book tor North Devons, 
and without tbisan animal cannot compete in 
tuis class. 

The Head—Sbould be small, lean and bony; 
the forehead wide, flat, or, trom fullness of ihe 
trontal bone over the eyes, somewhat dishing; 
the tace stuaight; the muzzie fine; the nostriis 
open; the ops thin and rather flat......+++++0004 
The Nose—Ut a light, delicate orange 
Tne Eye—should be bright, prominent and 
clear, but mild and gentle in its expression, as 
indicative of that spirited but tractable dispo- 
sition so necessary to catule that mast bear the 
yoke; a beautifa: orange colored ring should 
sovariably sarround Lhe €Ye..-++++--- +e seeeee 4 
The Ear—Thin ; of a rich orange coijor witnin ; 
PAPA or aes Weise oad ready, move; 
The Horns—Light, tapering, of a waxy color, 
toward the eXtremity, and galiy as weil as sym- 
metrically placed on the bead, the occipital bone 


The Neck—Ot h, somewhat 
lighs in substance, very clean, aud well set upon 
the SHOUMIETS...+ +++ cecccececesccesecess 22 

The Chest—Deep and round, carrying its tull- 
ness well back of the elbow, thus affording, by 
the aid of a springing rib, abundant interna 
room for the action of the heart and jangs, and 
that, too, without an extreme width forward 
and between the points of the shoulder, which 
might interfere with ibe action of the apimal..10 

The Brisket—As itadds nothing to the in- 
ternal capacity of the chest, must not overload 
the breast, but be sufficientiy developed to guar- 
antee @ fceuing property, aitended with a full 
PFOpOrtion Of TALLY BECTOLION.+++eeceeerseeeeeed 

Toe Shoulder—Iis in this breed a yery beaut: 
tai and important point,and sboald, in a degree, 
approximate in furm to thatot a horse. lt 
suould take @ more sloping position than is 
found in most other breeds, with its points less 
projecting and angular, and the blade bone more 
curved, thus blending with aod forminga toe 
wither, rising a liutie above the level of the 
back lia@ .+..+.+++. eeececeresecece 
The Ciops— Full and even, forming a true 
line with a somewhat rising shoulder and levei 
back, without ember drop or DOLOW....- -.e+003 
Back, Loin and Hips—Broad and wide, ran- 
ning on a level with the setting of the tail......9 
The Ramps—Lying broad apart, high anu 
WEl] COVETED coc cesceccccececcerseeeeresceseesed 
The Pelvie—Wide.... 
Toe Twist—Full and broaa 3 
‘The Quarters—Long,and (horoughly filed up 
between the hocks or aip bones and the rumps, 
with a good muscular development down the 
thigh to the hocks eccccccccscccsccosooed 
‘Lhe Flank— Moderately deep, tuil and meliow 
in propoOruon tO COndITION...++++++.++ q 

fie tLegs—Not wo short, and standing a» 
straight and square behind as may be compati- 
bie with activity. The bone quite smali below 
the hock aod knée; the sinews large and clean, 
with the forearm well developed...... cocccceed 
Carcase—Round and straight, its posterior 
ribs aimost circalar, extending well back and 
springiog mearly borizontaily trom the verte- 
ure, giving in fact, much greater capacity than 
WOU At AIS APPEAL... -- 0 eens ceceeeceeesereeed 

The Udder—Sbould be such as will afford the 
best ise of capacity and product.....++++-5 

The Tail—At its junction level wita the back, 
long, very siender in its cord, and finishing with 
a tassel of White DAIr......---ccecececerececeeel 
The Hair—Should be short, thick and fine, 
and, if showing on is surface a fine curl or rip- 
ple, it louks richer in color, and is supposed to 
indicate a hardier and more thrifty animal....2 

Color— In its shades and degrees is more or 
less by tastion, but,in the Devon, is 
always red. Formerly a rich blood red was the 
favorite color and test of purity; and now a 
somewhat lighter color is in vogue. In ali 
cases the color grows lighter aruuod the muz- 
zie, while a dark mahogany color, verging al- 
most to a black, aod growing yet darker about 
the head, always a very questionable color for a 
true North , more cspeciaily whem accom- 
panied DY @ GAFK MOSE........ceeeserensceeeee 

Carriage—Tbe Devons having, from their ex- 
cellence tor the yoke, anoiwer destiny besides 
that of the butcher's block, it is important that 
the animal's carriage sbould indicate as much; 
pat to obtain this, someihing of the heavy, 
inert, squarely moulded frame of the merely 
beeting anima! mast be relinquisbed for a lighter 
and more active frame......--eescecsesseseceeed 
Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 
properties, and the value of the animal depend ; 
ang upon the touch of this quality rests, in a 
good measure, the graziers and butcher's 
s. It the “touch” be good, some de- 
Ocwacy of form be excused; but, BS be 
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SCALE OF POINTS. 
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wide, and thoroughly developed over the whole 
frame. 
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POINTS IN THE AYRSHIRE COW. 

| Purity of blood, as traced back to importa- 
tion of both dam and sire, or to the American 
Ayrshire Herd Book.] 

Head—As in other breeds, small, the face 
long and narrow; ‘the muzzie and nose variable 
IM COOT 2200 ceccee seccccccccsecccsscccccccccosd 

Eye—Piacid, and not Strikingly large.....+..2 

Ear—Of full size, and of an orange color 
within.... tee eeececerccsescecccsseccceseeet 

Horns—Smal!, tapering, with an outwara 
and upwardturn, and seton wide apart; the 
face Somewhat Gishing......0.seccessscccsseeed 

Neck—Ot medium length, clean in the throar, 
very ligb: througnout and tapering tothe hiac. 


ee cecevcceccccccccccccces seeeeeerers 
Sboulders—Lying snugly to the body, thin 
at their tops, Swall at their points, not long in 
the blades, not loaded with muscle... ......+00.6 
Chest—Must retain saflicient width and 
roundness to insure constitution. The iightness 
vt the tore quarter, and the “wedge shape” ot 
the animal, from the hind quarter, forward 
arising from a small, flat, and thin shoulder 
than trom any undue narrowness of the chesi.12 
Crops—Easily biend in withso thin a shoui- 
der, and prevent ali hollowness bebind.........4 
Brisket—Not overloading the fore end, but 
lia Dt....-0 ececccece eeeecccccere . sroced 
Back—Sbou!d ve siraight and the lows wide, 
the bips rather bigh and weil spread..........3 
Pelvis—Roomy, causing a good breadth at 
what is termed tue ‘ihuri” or “round bone,” 
between the points of the ramps......00..eee004 
Quarters—Lopg, toicrably muscular, aod tull 
in their upper portion, but molding inw the 
thighs beww, woich s.oud havea degree o! 
flaioess, affurding thus more space fora fail 
udder. The flank well let down bat not heavy.6 
Ribs—Bebind springing out very round and 
fuil, affording space for a large udder, which by 
Ayrsuire breeders is considered very essentia 
wo secure (be milking property; the whole car- 
cass thus acquiring increased volume towards 
IS POSLETION POTION. ceccccccescccseccssceseeed 
Kumps—Nearly level with the back, project- 
ing but little....c.. eee 
fail—In its cord, of fuil tength, light ia its 
hair, and set somewhat further into the back 
than would be admissible in some other breeds 1 
Legs— Delicate and fine in the bone, inclining 
to ve short, and well knit together at the joints.3 
Uuder—in this breed it is of more special im- 
portance, as the Ayrshires have been bred al- 
most exclusively with reference to their milking 
properties. The great feature of the udder 
should be capacity without being fleshy. It 
should be carried squarely and broadly forward, 
and show itself largely behind. As it rises up- 
ward, it should not mingle too immediately with 
the muscle of the thighs, but continue to pre- 
serve MS OWN peeular textures of skin—thin, 
delicate, and ample in its folds. The teats 
should stand wide apart, end be lengthy, but 
Dot large Add COATSEE...c-cccccccccccsece lL 
Hair—Sott and thick,in the phraseology ot 
Uke COUNTY, WOOLY..-cccccscccessccccscececces 
Color—Varies;a vark red,a rich brown,a 
liver color, Or mahogargy, ranoing into a!most a 
black; those very much broken and spotty at 
the edges on a white ground are tavorite colors 
atthe present time. Ihe light yellow is, how- 
ever, a color sometimes found on very good 
cows, but these pale colors are objected to from 
an impression that such belong to animals of 
[08S CODSLILULION.««.0+ cccceececcesseccessoecoel 
Carriaage—Sbhould be light, active and even 
gay ; this latter appearance is mucb promoted by 
the upward turn of the bOrn....ccceccscccecocel 
Quality and bandling—Will show the skin to 
be of medium thickness only, moving freely 
under the band, and evincing a readiness in 
the animal to tate on flesh when a drain on the 
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POINTS OF THE AYRSHIRE BULL. 

Toe pornts desirable in the female are genere 
ally so in the male, but must of course be at- 
vended with that masculine character which is 
inseparable trom a struog and vigorous consti 
tution. Evena certain degree of coarseness is 
admissibie; but then it must be so exclusively 
of masculine description as never to be discov 
covered in the female of his get. 

In coutradistinction to the cow, the head of 
the bali may be shorter, the trontal bone 
oroader, and the occipitai flat and stronger, 
that it may receive and sustain the horn, this 
latter may be excused if a litile heavy at the 
base, SO it» upward torm, its quality and color 
be right. Neither is the looseness of the skin 
attacnkd to and depending from the under 
jaw to be deemed other than a feature of the 
seX, provided ut is not extended beyond the 
bone, but leaves the gullet and the throat 
clean and free from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full 
and museudar; tor it is an indication of strength, 
power and constitution. The spine should be 
strong, the bones of the loins long and oroad, 
aod the whole mascular system wide and thor- 
oughly developed over the entire frame. 


POINTS IN A HEREFORD COW. 


[Purity of blood, as traced back to the sat- 
istaction of committees, to imported blood on 
both sides from known English Breeder, or as 
found ia BKyton’s Hereford Herd Book, or 
Herd Books of the American Stock Breeder's 
Association. ] 

Head—Muderately small, with a good width 
of torehead, tapering to the muzzle; the cheek 
bone rather deep, but clean in tne jaw......-.5 

Nose—Light in its color, and the head free 
from fleshiness.....- seeeercscesees 

Eye—Full, mild aod cheerful in expression.2 

Kars—Of medium size..-eccocccccsessscsesel 

Hiorns—Light and tapering, long and spread- 
ing, With an outward and upward turn, givin 
agay and lofty expression to the whole head..2 

Neck—Of mediam length, fullin iis junction 
with the shoulders; spreading wril over the 
shoulder points, and tapering finely to the 
head 2 

Chest.—Broad, round and deep; its floor run 
ning well back of the elbows, which, witha 
springing fore rib, gives great interior capacity 
to this all important portion of the boay 4 
Brisket.— When in flesh, largely aeveloped, 
descending low betweva the legs, and deep, by 
covering tue anterior ;ortion of the sternum, or 
breast bone, but never interfering with the action 
of tne animal when ia working condition. 16 
Sbouwer—Lying snugly and closely in toward 
the top, and spreading toward tLe points the 
blades sloping somewhat back, and running 
pretty well up into the withers, which by rising 
a very trifle above the level line on the back, 
gives to the ox a very upstanding and beautifal 
tore end. The whole shoulder well clothed with 
muscles 
Crops.— Filling all up evenly behind the shoul- 
ders, and biending them smooibly in with the 
murcies of the back. 3 
Back.—Loins and hips should be broad, wide 
and level. 
Ramps.—Should lie nearly or quite level 
with we back,anod their covering should be 
abuodant, mellow, loose and treely moving an- 
der the hand, taus showing great aptitude to 
fatten 4 
Pelvis.—Roomy, indicated by wide hips (as 
already mentioned), and the space between the 
rumps, which should stand weil apart, giving a 
general breadth to the posterior portions of the 
animal. 3 
Twist.-—Broad and full, extending well down 
on each side of the thigh, with corresponding 
width; a broad twist is a good indication of . 


see eeneeeeee 





hard and stiff, nothing can P 80 
anpromising a feature. [nm raising the skin 
from the body between the thumb and Goger, i 
should have a soft, fiexible and sabstanwel 
teel; and when beneath the outspread hand it 
should move easily with and under it as though 
resting on @ soit, elastic, cellamr substance, 
which, however, becomes trmer as the anima! 
“ripens.” A thin, papery skin is objectionable, 
more especially in a cold clumate....++++++e0e1 


{POINTS OF THE DEVON BULL. 
The points desirable inthe female are gener- 
ally so in the male; but must, of co be 
attended with that masculine character which i 


thap those of cows, and the ocetp- 
ital bone flatand stronger, tha: it may receive 
sustain the horn; and this latter may be 








her's animal. 
Hind Quarters.—Large and thoroughly de- 
veloped in their upper and more valuable por- 
tions, as beef. The thigh gradually tapering to 
the hock, but muscular. 6 
Carcass.—Round throughoat, tall and capa- 
cious, with the under line of the belly level, or 
nearly so. 3 
Fiank.— Full and wide. 3 
Legs.—S t, upright, firmly placedto sup- 
port tbe su cumbent weight; a strong back 
mvew, but by no meansa large, coarse 


and 
the ou'soread 
move easily wiih itand under ap ity rest- 
ing on & soft, elastic, cellular substance, which 
nomen — as the an “ripens.” 
in, papery s 8 objectionable, mere 
pecially im a cold climate. ™ “5 
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POINTS OF THE HEREFORD BULL. 
The points desirable in the female are general- 
ly so in the male, but must be, of course, ate 
tended by that masculine character which is in- 
separable from a strong and vigorous constitu 
ton. Even a certain degree ot courseness is 
admissable; but then it must ve so exclusively 
of @ masculine deseription as m-ver io bs discov 
ered in the females of bis get. 
Ia contradistinction to the cow, the head of 
the bull may be shorter, the frontal bone broad- 
er, the occipital flat and stronger, that it may re- 
ceive and sustain the horn; and this latter may 
be excused if a little heavy at the base, so its up- 
ward form, its quality and color, be right. Nei- 
ther is the looseness of the skin attached to and 
depending from the lower 
other than a feature of the 


and thoroughly 
ire system. 


POINTS IN THE JERSEY COw. 
[As established , A Jersey Agricultural 
viet 


y 
Purity of breed—Oa both parents’ side reputed 
p for producing rich, yellow butter. 

Head—Small, fice and tapering; eye full and 
lively; face lean and of a smoky color; muzzle 
fine and encircled with white; horas polished, a 
litle crumpled, tip with black; ears smal 
and of au orange color within. 8 

Back—Scraight from the withers to the setti 
ot the tail; chest deep and nearly on a line wi 
the belly 4 

Hide—Thin, movable, but not too loose, well 
covered with soft bair of good color 2 

Barrel—Hooped and deep, well ribbed home 
(baving but littie space between the ribs and 
hips) tail fine, hanging two inches below the 

ock. ° 


4 
L:gs—Fore legs straight ang fine; thighs fall 
and long, close together when viewed trom be- 
hind; bind legs short, the bones rather fine, 
bocks small, hind legs not to cross in walking.2 
Udder—Fall, well up bebind; teats large and 
squarely placed, being wide apart, with veins 
large and swelling 4 
Growth 
General appearanee 


Perfection for cows and heifers 


POINTS OF THE JERSEY BULL. 

The points desirable in the female are general. 
ly so in the male, but must, of course, be at- 
tended by that masculine character which is in- 
separable from a strong and vigorous constitu- 
tion. Even a certain degree of coarseness is ad- 
missibie; but then it must be so exclusively of 
a masculine description as never to be discover- 
ed in the females o: his get. 

In contradistinction to the cow, the head of 
the bull may be shorter, the frontal bone broad- 
er, and the occipital flat and stronger, that it 
may receive and sustain the horn, and tbis latter 
may be excused if a little heavy at the base, so 
its upward form, its quality and color be right. 
Neither is the looseness of the skin attached to 
and depending trom the under jaw to be deemed 
otver than @ feature of the sex, provsded it iv not 
exrended bevond tLe bone, but ieaves the gulies 
and throat clean and {free trom dewlap. The up 
per portion of the neck sbould be full and mus- 
cular; for it isan indication uf strength, power 
and constitution. The spine should be strong, 
the bones ot the loin long and broad, and the 
whole muscular — wide, and thoroughly 
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developed over the en frame. 


POINTS IN THE HOLSTEIN COW. 


As Abortep BY tHe HoLsteiIn Bregper's 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Head moderately long, fine and clean cut. 
Forehead —Broad between eyes and slightly 
dished . ° ° ° ° 
Face—Tapering, muzzle medium . 2 
Cheek—Small ° ° ° e 1 
Nostrils—prominent ° ° , 1 
Horns—Moderately fine, curvirg forward 2 
Ears—Fineand moderate in size ° l 
Eyes—Large, tull, bright and mild 8 
Neck—Clean cut and fine at throat, rather 
long, rather slim, well set on shoulders, carrying 
bead on or above the line of back ° 4 
Chest—Broad, fu:land moderately deep 65 
Sboulders— Lower than hips and moderately 
thick ° . ° ‘ ‘ 3 
Chine—Level with shoulders acd straight 1 
Crops—Fall and level with shoulders 5 
Barrel— Well rounded, weil ribbed back, deep, 
Sood length, increasing in size towards hips 5 
Back—Straight, broad and flat, with distinct 
depressions between the vertebrae at the janc 
tion with chine ° . ° ° 3 
Hips—Broad and flat, level with back . 3 
Ramwp—Long, broad, roomy and nearly level, 
carrying breadth of b.ps well back ° 5 
Quarters—Straight, long, deep, well developed 
with thighs full and round outside, but open and 
rcomy tor udder . ° 3 
Legs—Short, clean, tapering, with fine bone, 
strongarm, in position firm and wide apart, 
with feet of medium size, round, solid, and 


deep 4 
Tail—Set on level with back, long, slim, taper- 
ing, heavy switch 2 
Hide—Skin soft, loose, mellow, of medium 
thickness, and covered with a yellowish dan- 
druff 6 
Hair—Soft, fine and velvety 
Escutcheon— First class, first quality 7 
Udder—Carried high, extending well forward 
well up behind, with even quarters, large but 
not flesby, covered with soft, short and fine 
hair M4 
Teats—Convenient size, squareiy placed, and 
wide apart 3 
Miik—Veins very prominent, great length, 
branching, terminating in large, clearly detined 
orifices 
Size—Medium to large 
Gvucret appearance and symmetry 


3 
Color—Distiactly black and white in any pro- 
portion 
Perfection 100 
In females, before first calf, the fourteen points 
given to udder are not considered, and perfec- 
tion is denoted by eighty six points. 


POINTS OF THE HOLSTEIN BULL. 


Head moderately long, fine and clean cut. 
Forehead—Broad between eyes and slightly 
dishing 

Face—Tapering, muzzle medium 

Cheek—Small 

Nostrils—Prominent and open 

Horns—Short, moderately fine, curving for- 
ward 2 

Ears—Fine ard moderate in size 1 
Eyes—large, bright and round 2 
Neck—Cilean cut at throat, arched, long, 
strongly set on shoulders, carrying the bead on 
or abuve a live with the back 3 

Sboulders—Broad and flat on top, same height 
with hips 5 
Chest—Very broad, deepand full 
Chine—Level with shoulder biades, 
straight 
Crops—Full and even with shoulders 8 
Barrel— Well rounded, well ribbed up to bips, 
broad and deep, of good length and deep flank 6 
Back—Straight from shoulders to setting on of 
tail, broar and flat 4 
Hips—Broad ana flat, level with back 3 
Rump—Long, straight, broad and flat, carry- 
ing width well back 6 
Quarters—Long, straight, deep, with thighs 
weil rounded outside 6 
Legs—Short, strong and straight, tapering 
fiue bone, broad forearm, in position firm and 
wide apart 6 
Tail—Starting ata level with back, tapering, 
long, and fine, heavy switch 2 
Hide—Skin soit, loose, mellow, of mediam 


10 
and 
2 


2| thickness, and covered with a yellowish dan- 


drutt 
Hair—Soft, fine and velvety 4 
Escutcheon—F irst class, first order 8 
Teats—Four weil developed teats, set well 
apart 4 
Size—Medium to large 2 
General appearance and symmetry 3 
Color—Distinctly black and white 0 


Perfection 100 
tar There have been over 25,000 chickens 
hatched at Hammonton, N. J., this season, 
says the Hammonton Mirror. 

rgrAbout one ounce of meat three times 
a8 day is sufficient for one hen, or about two 
pounds weekly for a flock of ten. 





i < a When you save your peas for next 
year’s seed pack them in perfectly dry dirt, 
aud they will be less liable to aitacks of in- 


3 | Sects. 


After the early garden ‘erops are off the 
ground is usually left to go to weeds. This 


g| is very injurious, as the seeds of the weeds 


remain as a disturber of the next year’s 
crops. It will pay to spade up all vacant 
places and keep them clean, whether intend- 
ed for another crop or not. 





ta” The grub worm descends into the 
ground on the approach oi winter, and iives 
three years, feeding on the roots of grass 
and other vegetation. Inthe third autumn 
it forms a cocoon of earth, coming forth a 
beetle in May or June. It is not only de- 
structive as a grub, but the beetle forages at 
nigh’, doing much damage to buds and ten- 
der shrubs. 





cr. L. Jones, of New Jersey, says two 
trees in his garden produced last year 500 
uinces, and nearly as many the year before. 
‘Twenty four of them weighed 24 pounds. 
His trees branch near the ground, and he 





3 
Piates.—Of the belly strong, and thus pre- 
serving nearly a straight under line. 
Udders.—Broad, full, extending forward and 
well up behind. Teats of size, squarely 
placed, with a slightiy oblique pointing “a 
with veins large and swelling. 
Tail.—Large and full at us point of attach— 
ment, but Sne in its cord. 2 
Hair.—Th close and furry; and, if accom- 
panied with a long growth, and disposition to 
cur! moderately, is more in esiimation; but that 
which bas @ harsh and wiry feeling is objection- 
able 
Color.—Red or rich brown, oftentimes very 


“| dark, with a white or brockied face, are now the 


colors most fancied, though there are gray and 
also lored 1 








top d with salt and mulches with salt 
hay. The trees are pruned severely by cut- 


q| ting back half to two thirds of the previous 


year’s growth. 





tar5. 8. Pyle in the Indiana Farmer, says 
he has never known the following remedy to 
fail to produce satisfactory results in garget 
or caked bag : Hog’s lard, one halt pound ; 
powdered iodide of potash, one ounce ; pow- 
dered camphor, one ounce ; soft extract bel- 


3 | ladona, two drachms ; oil amber, one ounce. 


Mix to form an ointment ; rub well twice a 
day. 





Cele pie < Se Siete 


cr The , 
3 | cattle are as follows: They weigh, on an av- 


erage, 1,150 to 1,200 pounds ; give seven to 
nine times their weight in milk per season ; 


: | give milk of an average per cent of butter, 
s at prepa, in cheese qualities, 


snd continue in milk an 
Their 

milking qualities to 
breeds. 


average of 300 days. 
inferior in size or 
those of the other 
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“Tam past 77 years of age, have had the Rheumatiam 
three years and eight months; lost one-third of my 


al 
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PARKER & W000, 


49 North Market St., Boston, 


AND EXAMINE THE 


ROSS 
ENSILAGE 


THIS IMPLEMENT IS 


DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR 


to all other machines for cutting green fodder for 
silos or for dry feed. It will cut twice the amount of 
any kind of fodder that can be cut in the same time 
by any other machine in the United States. 


THE ROSS CUTTER 


is superceding all others. Its capacity is not guessed 
at. Actual tests upon material carefully weighed 
support us in our statements, and we guarantee our 
cutters to do all we claim for them. 


The Ross Patent Fly Wheel 


secures complete freedom to the machine from acci- 
dents, and en-ures perfect safety 'o the operator. 
It cuts from j inch to linch as may be desired. 


SPLENDID SUCCESS 





NEW CLIPPER 
MOWING MACHINE, 


The tests in the field this season bave proved this 
machine, FME NEW OCLEPPER, to be 


The Kasiest Ronning Mower 


in use. Our sales upon telegraph orders since the 
cutting season opened, have swelled the number sold 
to mere than double what we first put into stock, 
and thus have largely exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. 


ITS WORK IN THE FIELD 


convinces every observer of its great superiority 
ove: other mowers. 


THE TILTING CUTTER BAR 


enables it to cut lodged grass with entire success. 
Buy no machine that has not the Tilting Cutter 
ar. 


Rakes, Tedders, Scythes 


—aND— 


HAYING TOOLS 


of all kinds, in large variety. 


SUPERIOR MOUNTED GRINDSTONES 
OF FINEST QUALITY. 
ALL KINDS OF 


FARMERS’ SUPPLIES, 


CRASS SEED, 
HUNGARIAN, MILLET, &c. 


WOODEN WARE, 


Tabs, Pails, Clothes-Pins, &c. &c. 
wu. T. WOOD & Co.'s 


SUMMER ICE TOOLS, 


TONGS, AXES, CHISELS, &c , and a line of cheap 
FAMILY TONGS. 


PARKER & WOOD, 
49 North Market Street, 


jlyl2-1 BOSTON. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


SALEM, MASS, 
ANDIDATES for admission will be examined 
on Tuesday, September 2d. Tuition and text- 
books free. Pecuniary aid given to needy pupils. 
For circular and other information, address 
DANIEL B. HAGAR, 


Principal. 
For Sale, 


ULL-BLOODED, biack and tan SCOTCH 
SHEPHERD PUPPY, 8 months old, very in- 
telligent. Sire and both prize winners in Scot- 
land. Price $29. Address 


fly12-1t 
PHILLIPS’ VAPORATOR 


the Williams. Twe sizes. 
frames. Danger of fire avoided. 
specting the Aldem Co.'s Reyalty Claims 
furnished free. Sold pro rata capacity. Investi- 


’ Send Cc ». Wee 
peters auia, Pons. ™ RD, 
x. 


WHEELER’S 
ECLIPSE 


jlyl2-st 





J. 8. B., 
Ploughman Office. 
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READ AND RUN. 


— Castellar describes the present Spanish 
ministry as arbitrary and reactionary. 

—A goldfish recently died in Maryland that 

was 22 years old, and without any perceptible 
change in its size from the first. 

— It costs $600,000 to keep the English off 

cials cool in summer. 

— Moses Withingtoo, Esq., treasurer and 

collector of the town of Brookline, Mass., for 

over thirty-five years, resigned that office on the 

ist ingt., on account of ill health. 

— In Montreal, this year, a larger number of 

citizens than heretofore showed their apprecia” 

tion of the Fourth of July by displaying the 

stars and stripes. 

—Envious New Yorkers cal! our Boston Com. 

mOn the “vacant lot.” It was crowded with a 

variety of people, occupations, and amuse- 

ments, on the Fourth. 

— The sons of Benedict Arnold, Richard, 

Henry and John, came to Canada about 1798 to 

look after the land granted their father, 
consisting of 13,400 acres in the counties of 
Leeds and Greenville. The sons engaged in 
business and marriea, ana were leading citizens | 
and left large familics, who are now, says a 
Brockville correspondent of the Toronto Globe, 
some of our most valued and honored friends 
and countrymen. The writer says he has in bis 
possession Gen. Arnold’s military coat, owned 
by his grandson. 

— It is now the season of harbor excrasions 
in Boston and vicinity. 

—The only intelligent explanation of the 
present low price of sugar is the manufacture of 
beet sugar in Fiance and Germany, which is 
now produced in sufficient quantities for their 
own use besides for export. 

— The Connecticut River is now so low that 
the steamers cannot come up to Hartford. 

— The City Guard of Hartford, with the Vet- 
eran battalion, marched on Saturday last over 
the carriage road to the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, arriving at the Tip Top House at noon. 
They marched back, arriving at the Glen House 
at six o'clock. 

— Over one hundred persons, including men, 
women and children, residents of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., were poisoned by eating ice cream last Sat- 
urday. The cream ail came from the same 
dealer. The symptoms are those of copper 
poisoning. The freesers were ordinarily of cop- 
per, with a tin lining which is liable to become 
worn off. 





The Senate confirmed the nommation by the 
President of three commissioners to ascertain 
the best modes of securing more intimate inter- 
national and commercial relations between the 
United States and the several countries of Cen” 
tral and South America. 





The representatives of the Cherokee, Seminole 
and Creek Indians in Washington announce that 
they will rcsist at all points the enforcement of 
the bills passed by Congress granting the right 
of way through Indian Territory to the railroac 
companies. They declare resistance in the de- 
partments, in the courts, and elsewhere if neces- 
sary. They are much incensed with the Presi- 
dent for signing the bills. They claim that 
these measures are in open violation of their 
treaties with the United States. 


The woodcock is at present the sole inspiring 
object of the true sportsman’s thoughts. It Las 
long been a mooted point as to the proper time 
to shoot woodcock, some sportmen holding that 
from the 15th of September on to the time of the 
tirst sharp frosts is about the right season, 4s 
the birds are not fally matured by the 4th of 
July. Others hold that by the time they are 
matured the birds quit their birthplace in the 
lowlands and take to the timberlands, where 
they are not so easily found. 


VIVISECTION IN BRITAIN. 


FACTS WHICH CURB THE ANTI-SCIENTIFIC 


IMAGINATION, 


A return just published showing the num 
ber of experiments performed in Great 
Britain upon living animals during the year 
1883 under the vivisection act, isa some- 
what remarkable document. Itappears that 
in England and Scotland 44 persons have 
held licenses under the act during some part 
of that year, of whom 32 performed experi- 
ments and 12 performed none. In Ireland 
8 persons held licenses, of whom only 4 
performed experiments. The total number 
of experiments of all kinds was 535 in 
England and Scotland and 34 in Ireland. 
Of these 290 were carried out under the 
restrictions of the license alone, 55 under 
special certificates dispensing with the use 
ot anesthetics, and 112 under certificates 
dispensing with the obligation to kill the 
anima! before recovering from anesthesia. 
Under certificates permitting experiments on 
cats, dogs, horses, mules and asses there 


were 102 operations, but it appears that only 
four Of five were upon cats or dogs, and 


none at all upon the other arimals named 
As regards the 290 cases first mentioned, 
together with a number carried out under 
certificates prescribing anesthetics, the ani- 
mals were rendered insensible during the 
whole of the operation:, and were not al- 
lowed to regain sensibility. ‘Their suffer- 
ings are accordingly quite inappreciable by 
the most acute sympathizer. The 55 expere 
iments without anesthetics consisted in 
simple inoculation or hypodermic injection 
with morbid matter whose operation it was 
desired to discover, and the pain inflicted 
was at the most that of ordinary vaccination 
and its results. Of the 122 experiments in 
which the animals were allowed to regain 
sensibility, 114 also consisted principally in 
inoculation, and were for the most part cou- 
nected with an important inquiry into the 
the nature of tubercular affections. No pain 
was inflicted save in some 14 or 15 in- 
stances, and even in these it was trifling. 
In the remaining eight cases anesthetics 
were used, and though the surgical opera- 
tions amounted to more than a mere punc- 
ture, the pain would be only that usually at- 
tending the healing of a surgical wound. 
The experiments upon cats and dogs are 
classified under the heads already mention- 
ed. The conclusion of the inspector's report 
is that “the amount of direct or indirect 
suffering from the performance of physio- 
logical experiments during the past year 
was wholly insignificant, and limited to 
abou; 14 or 15 animals.” 

We venture humbly to hope, though we 
cannot feel very confident, that our humani- 
tarians will be satisfied with this proof of the 
very narrow limits within which men of 
science can indulge tiat love of torture 
which physioloigeal knowledge is supposed 
by those who have none of it to produce. 
Sport, fashion, caprice, thoughtlessness and 
ignorance are every day inflicting even in 
exquisitely sensitive circles a larger amount 
of animal suffering than stringent supervis- 
ion can lay at the door of science for a whole 
year. The yelping terriers and pampered 
pugs upon which ladies lavish their caresses 
have undergone far greater agonies before 
they were fitted for the enviable position 
they occupy than were suffered by the most 
hardly used of te 15 animals that became 
temporary martyrs to the endeavor to find a 
remedy for one of the greatest scourges of 
humanity. A rainy day inflicts more pain 
in a single London street upoa the horses 
that minister to our needs or our pleasures 
than science is chargeable with for twelve 
months. It is, however, as vain to reason 
with a morbid sentiment us it is to combat 
a congenital antipathy. ‘To the antivivisec- 
tionist a lancet prick inflicted in the pursuit 
of knowledge is more odious than the whole 
mass of animal suffering around him, and 
the imagined yell of an inoculated cat 
drowns the cry of human suffering which 
science alone can relieve. A return such as 
that before us may, however, have a good 
effect in curbing the anti-scientific imagina- 
tion. Its cool statements and precise figures 
lay the leagth and breath of the evil before 
us, and sensitive people can no longer work 
themselves into frenzy by picturing every 
physiologist as surrounded by wretched ani- 
mals writhing under his refined tortures. As 
a shying horse is led quietly up to the gate 
post or the shrub that his equine imagina~ 
tion has inv: sted with terror, 80 may our bu 
manitarians be invited to look closely and 
long at the actual proportions of their bug- 
bear. The majority of animals operated 
upon die painlessly under the influence of 
anwsthetics, or recover from their influence 
quite unconscious of the vivisection they have 
undergone, while a certain number endure 


i the inconvenience to which all our babies are 
N. 


put and which they voluntarily undego 
again if they grow up in the light of science. 
A mere in the course of a year 
either suffer from the tuberculosis which 
sweeps away so many of our fellow men, or 


performed in our hospitals. 
There we have the dimensions of the evils 
that seems to seare some of our friends al- 


nouncing the 
be taken to hold that the chief duty of man 
upon earth is to shield the inferior animals 
—if we call them so—from all ici- 
Sheree meas e ss 
that case we y have ight to call 
consistent, and to devote 
ba hn spee Dh Breer pm we 





the pain of recovery from - ; . 
to have to endure the pain ry & Co. West Chester, Chester Co. 


Remaiesl opemsion trifling in comparison | for 


THE STAGE DRIVER'S STORY. 


How Genzerat Scort’s Lirz was Savep 
anp How His Driver Twice 
Escarep DearTu. 


reverts in thought to the time when the 
stage coach and packet were the only means 
of communication between distant points. 
It is rare that one of the real old time 
drivers is met with nowadays, and when the 
writer recently ran across Fayette Haskell, 
of Lockport, N. Y., he felt like a bibliograph- 
er over the discovery of some rare volume 
of ‘forgotten lore.’ Mr. Haskell, although 
one of the pioneers in stave driving (be for- 
merly ran from Lewiston to Niagara Falis 
and Buffalo), is hale and hearty and bids 
fair to live for many years. The strange 
stories of his early adventures would fill a 
volume. Atone time when going down a 
mountain near Lewiston with no less a per- 
sonage than General Scott as a passenger, 
the brakes gave way and the coach came on 
the heels of the wheel horses. The only 
remedy was to whip the leaders to a gallop. 
Gaining additional momentum with each 
revolution of the wheels the coach swayed 
and pitched down the mountain side and 
into the streets of Lewiston. Straight ahead 
at the foot of tbe steep hill flowed the Niag- 
ara river, towards which the four horses 
dashed, apparently to certain death. Yet 
the firm han«i ne-er relaxed its hold nor the 
clear brain its conception of what must be 
done in the emergency. On dashed the 
horses until the narrow dock was reached 
on the river bank, when by a masterly exbi- 
bition of nerve and daring, tne coach was 
turned in scarce its own length and the 
horses brought to # standstill before the pale 
lookers on could realize what had occurred. 
A purse was raised by General Scott and 
presented to Mr. Haskell with high compli- 
ments for his skill and bravery. 
Notwithstanding all his strength and his 
robust constitution the strain of continuous 
work and exposure proved too much for Mr. 
Haskell’s constitution. The constant jolting 
ot the coach and the necessarily cramped 
position in which he was obiiged to sit, con- 
tributed to this end, and at times he was 
obliged to abandon driving altogether. 
Speaking of this period he said : 

*l found it almost impossible to sleep at 
night ; my appetite left me entirely and I 
had a tired feeling which 1 never knew be- 
fore and could not account for.’ 

‘Did you give up driving entirely.’ 

‘No. I tried to keep up, but it was only 
with the greatest effort. This state uf things 
continued for nearly twenty years until last 
October, when I went ail to pieces.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘On, I doubled all up; could not walk 
without a cane and was incapable of any et- 
fort or exertion. I had a constant desire to 
urinate both day and night, and although I 
felt like passing a gallon every ten minutes, 
only a few drops could escape and they thick 
with sediment. Finally it ceased to flow en- 
tirely and I thought death was very near.’ 

‘What did you do then ?” 

‘What I should have done long before : 
listen to my wife. Under her advice I be- 
gan a new treatment.’ 

*And with what result ?’ 

‘Wonderful. It unstopped the closed pas- 
sages and, what was still more wonderful, 
regulated the flow. The sediment vanished, 
my appetite returned, and I am now well 
and good for twenty more years, wholly 
through the aid of Warner’s Safe Cure, that 
has done wonders for me as weil as for so 
many others.’ 

Mr. Haskell’s experience is repeated 
every day in the lives of thousands of Amer- 
can men and women. An unknown evil is 
undermining the existence of an innumera- 
ble number who do not realize the danger 
they are in until health has entirely depart- 
ed and death perhaps stares them in the 
face. fo neglect such important matters is 
like drifting in the current of Niagara abcve 
the fails. 





“1S THE TIME” 


, To Order these Manures for 


“LATE FIELD CORN, | 
HUNGARIAN, = 
FODDER CORN. 


' Field Cerm can be planted 
eon the Stockbridge as late as | 
), he middie of June. 
‘ 


BOWKER FERTILIZER 
4, BOSTON & NEW YORK. 





BE NOT DECEIVED! 
Buy no other Rake than the 


NEW CHAMPION RAKE. 


See that the Rake has the Sled Runner Teeth and 
the Oscillating Cleaner. 


(Tt 18 WARRANTED 


The Best Rake Ever Made. 


These Rakes are sold with the express under’ 
standing thatif not better than any other ia the 
country, we will pay freight and order away. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO,, 


71 Clinten Street, and 
S@ & S2 So. Market Street, 


C. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., 
GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
Office with above. je7-te 


Fast Potato Digging 


THE BORIC POTATO DIGGER 





or FREE elegantly 
. in Six Brilliant Colors, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., Siicxao, ti. 


jel4Tteow 
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—n 
Simple tn pri 
has been on th 


kow to keep it in order. 
time. 


built to stand the wear and tear of hard usage. 


is one of the oldest machinesin use, having stood 
pericd outlived scores of machines that have,tried 
reputation 


Buckeyes this year. 
Wead 


reputation. 
GENUISE BUCK 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by 


myl7-tf 


THE STANDARD | 
NEW MODEL BUCKEYE. 


Do not let your dealer put upon you an imitation when for a very little more 
. | EWE, which is no experiment, and in the end 
ence iu cost from its greater durability and simplicity. 


THE NEW MODEL BUCH EWE is the mode! of simplicity; it contains very few parts and 
very little gearing; and its machinery being so simple that the most unskilled may understand and know 
It has been tried and tested and proved the principle that has stood the 


test of 


IT 1S THE STRONGEST MACHINE IN USE, 


It is positively the lightest draught of all mowing machines. 


IT WILL CUT ANY AMD ALL GRASS THAT GROWS, 


whether wet or dry, heavy or light, thick or thin, including lodged grass; makes even work up hill, down 
hill, and over hummocks and cradle holes, andia heavy bottoms. 

In all situations and under a!l circumstances maintains its level cut, leaving a short even stubble in 
all parts of the field. No loose shackling swivels or superfluous levers constantly liable to get out of order 

EB BUCK EW & is always in order, always ready for work, while its simplicity and fewness o 

parts make it cost much less for repairs than any other machine. 


The Buckeye Mower 


the test for twenty-seven years. It has dumng this 
to compete with it and has gained the acknowledged 


THE STANDARD. 


The new patented improvements which protect the knives from all backward wear and maintains the 
cutters in position to iusure the shear cut throughcut the life of the machine, will appear in all New Mode 


vise all who would secure a NEW MODEL BUCK EWE, to order early, as we have 
been unable to fill our orders for the past three seasons. 


CAUTION. 
We would caution the public against base imitations which are put 
equal to or better than the Buckeye, and seeking to reap the benefit of the Buc keye's long and well earned 


upon the market claiming to be 


’ money you can have the 
will save many times the differ 


the 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





RICHARDSON 


On Hxhibition 


— GARDEN, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
FERTILIZERS, of all kinds. 
Em fact, everything at Lowest Prices, Whelesale and Retail, for 


GARDEN, FARM AND LAWN, 
— ALSO 


MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


NEW MODEL BUCKEYE MOWER, 


EFEMP’S MANURE SPREADER, 


BULLARD’S HAY TEDDER, 


and for Sale by 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


AGENTS FGK BOSTON AND VICINITY, 


51, 52 & 53 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





ZIMMERMAN 


EVAPORATOR’ 


cal, Parable and Fire, 
FREE! (ur Mluetra 
or Barllngten, loWa. 





This Windmill 1s the Simplest, Strongest 
and most durable self-regulating, Pumping 
and Grinding Mili made. 
Itis also the most sensitive asthe table turns an 
anti-friction ball bearings, which require me oilin 
acts in the lightest winds—is moiseless—and wil) 
do all the work of any other mill, with much teas 
machinery or attention. Las stood the test« 
10 years, and received the highest award at the Cen 
tennial. 
For catalogue, prices and estimates of Eile} 
Feed Grinders, address 


HENRY W. PEABODY & Co., 
Sole New England and Export Agents 


114 State Street, Boston, 
ap19-13t 


Y ALL ODDS 
Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAWDT 

Is the best and shortest route to and frem Chicago 
and Council Biuffs (Omaha), aud that it is preferred 
by all well po ted travelers when passing fo or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO, 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
between 


Chicago = St. Paul 2 Minneapolis 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, po; 
Howard, (Greeu Bay,) Wis.; Winona, OW atonna, 
Mankato, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Des Moines 
Web:terCity, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Towa, 
Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, lll., are among jig 800 
local py on its lines. 
Among 8 few of the numerous points of superiorit 
enjoyed by the patrons of this wend, are ite Dat 
COaC » whic’ are the finest tha: human art 
and ingenuity can create; its PALATs AL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of com- 
fort and elegance ; its PALACE DRAWING 
ROOM CARBS, which are unsurpassed by any; 
and its widely celebrated ¥ 
NORTH-WESTERN DIVING CARS 
the hke of which are not run by any other road an 
——, In eae be emeted that ETis Tea 
Baw D ROAD I! 
WwoRLpD. eatieores 
All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishing grounds ure acces<ible by 
the various branches of this road. 
It owns end controls over 5C00 miles of road and 
has over 400 passenger conductors continually caring 
for its millions of patrons. 

Ask Ay ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. Ail leading 
ticket agents sell them. It costs no more to tiavei 
on this route, that gives first class accommendetions, 
than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort rs or other information not obtainable at 
your } ticket office, write to the 


Gen'l Pass. Agent. C. & NW. Ry 


mcb$ CHICAG®O, ILL. eow22t 











Meoends 
bred and for sale by Pzories 
Jo, Pa. Send stamp 
janl9-26¢ 





PURE BRED 


BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


HIGH GRADE 


YORKSHIRE SWINE, 
Ayrshire & Holstein Cattle, 


hand and for sale. Writeffor whatjyou 

pa gh 9 the Farm. 
CHAS{W.W . 
Read@ville, Mass. 








dec8-62t 


HARNESS 
THE WIND 


NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 


We make both. 


mechanics, 
from well or spring and deliver it to 
ony desired point. Write stating nature 


Brasch Gnicn _B. S, WILLIAMS & C0., 


88 &. Market &., BOSTOX. Kalamazoo, Mich, 





ENTS DD for the LIVES OF 


AG WANTE 
BLAINE AND LOGAN 
Ampartial, Complete, the heapast 
= Shanes: 


——c 
to 
Conn. 





mx cents for postage 
and receive free, a 


“STOVER’ 


 MAMBRINO DIX, 


(2081), 


| By Young Mambrino Chief Joslin’s, by 
| Mambrino Chief; dam, Queen, by Young 
Morrill; will make the season of 1884 at 
HMIGHLAWN FAMM,. 


FOXBORO, NORFOLK CO.. MASS 
Mawmbrino Dix was foaled in 1875, is a rich mahog 
any bay, with black points, stands 16 hands, and 
weighs 1075 pounds. 
He has trotted a trial mile, with very 
ing, in 2:30, and a half mile in 1:14. 
Terms. $30.—Mares kept, in stable, at $2.50; 
or in pasinre, at $1.50 per week, at owner’s risk. 
For further particulars address 
wm. T. COOK, 
HMighlawn Farm, Fexboro, Mass. 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


{Si Devonshire Street, 
BosTon. 


Lithographers, 


little train 


: | Block and Type Printers 


'A'berty pe & Photo-Lithographers 


Sole Agents for the United States and ¢ anada, o 


MAX CREMNITZ, 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
Metal Show Cards, 
INSURANCE AGENCY SiGNS, ETC. 


Also Agents for 

Messrs. RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS! 

FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ap-t! 


= —— 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boilers, 
Engine s, Shafting, Pullies, &c. Mare 
NENS’ itarent.Fictger, Rarip, for Cider and Su- 
gars.BAddress 
0. FA BOOMER, 
47 BrooklinelAve., Boston, Mass. 
mylf-y 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8, GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


a 
Route. 


\\NGTO 
yriiNGTOW 4 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Cot,tinent bp way 
tic Junction or Omaha to 
- DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City and Atchieoa to Denver, eon- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points ir the South-West 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
retaced rates can be pamaeges via this Great 
Threugh Line, to al the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West and South-West, tociuding 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 

vse 


te, the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic. 
HOME-SEEKERS 
Should aiso remember that this line leads direct te 
the heart of the Government Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 


ton Territory. 
itis known as the THROUGH CAR LinE 
to be the 


ef America, and is universally admitted 
Finest Equi Rail in the W- 
on walt ch necce of Travel.» “"H4 for 
Thro ickets via this line for sal< 1 Rall- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the Usted weates aod 
T. J, POTTER, 
aaa - PEROEVAL LOWELL, 
EV 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
JNO, Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
36 Washington St., Boston, 
apl9-2teow 








in this 
sure. 
Me. 





PATENT Sistas’: FREE. 
R.S. & 4. P LACEY, 
Patent Att'y, Washiagton, D. G, 
‘ nove. . 





